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HOLIDAY FRIENDSHIPS. 


Ir is all over. The holiday outing, looked forward 
to for so long, has come and gone. The ever 
recurring query, ‘Where are you going?’ has been 
metamorphosed into, ‘Where have you been?’ 
Every other person you meet wants to know how 
you have. enjoyed yourself; and whether, when 
you were here, you visited the crypt of this cathe- 
dral ; and when you were there, you thoroughly 
explored the tower of that castle. One points out 
what you missed on the Matterhorn; another 
assures you, you have not exhausted the delights 
of Boxhill. ‘Ah!’ is the usual form, ‘pity I did 
not know you were going ; I might have put you 
up to a thing or two.’ Still, deficiencies notwith- 
standing, you have to tell all about your doings. 
The interest taken in them is universal. They 
have a quite phenomenal attraction for your 
friends, which is only one degree less perplexing 
than the perpetual recital of other people’s experi- 
ences at the best known of holiday haunts, to 
which you have to submit. This is the unfailing 
sequel of one’s annual trip beyond the confines of 
daily toil. No one will let you rest; and only 
when you have exhausted your patience and satis- 
fied a battalion of bores, are you able to escape 
from the purgatory of recounting your history 
during a month’s absence. 

Apart from this source of petty annoyance on 
your reappearance in workaday garb, ask your- 
self whether your holidays have fulfilled their 
roseate-hued promises. Have they brushed away 
the official or professional cobwebs, and imparted 
vigour to the frame and lightness to the heart? 
Have they, in a word, given you new strength to 
face fresh trials and overcome the big difficulties 
of a small world? They have doubtless done 
several of these things, but they have done some- 
thing more. Kenelm Chillingly described love 
as a disturbance of the mental equilibrium. One 
may, of course, have no mental equilibrium to 
disturb ; mental equilibrium is given only to the 
chosen few; but if you boast anything like an 
approach to a stable mind, a holiday is the one 


thing to render it unstable, for a while at any- 
rate. You start off, seedy, perhaps, and with no 
thought save of enjoyment: you come back well 
and wretched. This may be your own fault, and 
the precise degree of wretchedness depends largely 
upon temperament ; but wretchedness there gener- 
ally is, nevertheless. “You are dissatisfied ; deny 
it, if you can; dissatisfied, not with the past, but 
with the present and the future. The only 
condition on which you can deny it is, that 
you have not realised the pleasure which you 
anticipated. 

The reason of all this is perfectly simple. New 
sights, new life, new amusements, new faces, new 
friendships, new thoughts—these are the concom- 
itants of a thoroughly happy holiday, and in pro- 
portion as they are appreciated, the return is made 
miserable. Wecome back to think of them, and 
to long for the time when we may go forth and 
meet them once more. Handsome men and pretty 
women—all more or less commonplace, it may 
be, but winning and kindly disposed—haunt 
the memory of those who have dined for a 
short time at a table where strangers meet and 
friends part. Vanity may have been flattered ; 
self-interest may have been unduly watchful ; or 
friendship pure and simple may have possessed 
the heart. You may have gone merely from one 
capital to another, from London dark and heavy, 
to Paris light and gay; you may have studied 
German life in Berlin or Vienna, or brushed 
shoulders with the modern Spanish hidalgo in 
Madrid, or wandered round that mystery of 
modern Europe, the Vatican, and marvelled at 
the self-incarceration—if that is not too strong a 
word—of its chief. You may have visited the 
Channel Islands, with their delightful admixture 
of British severity and French abandon ; you may 
have bathed and lounged at Boulogne, or made 
yourself giddy on Alpine heights, or lived luxuri- 
ous days in the shade of Southern orange groves ; 
or even have idled in some not far-distant spot 
athome. Itisallone. You get literally thrown 
off your balance, and come back to town with a | 


strange sense of restless aspiration in the heart. a 
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The table at which you are expected to sit, you 
are ungrateful enough to imagine, is not nearly 
so conducive to comfort and digestion as the one 
at which you have sat recently; the very chair 
on which you sit was not evidently intended for 
the reception of your goodly proportions ; familiar 
faces are dull and uninteresting ; old scenes have 
for the time lost their charm. And all this dis- 
comfort springs from a very vivid recollection 
of certain things said and done during a few 
weeks’ sojourn from home. 

Social relations are the chief elements of post- 
holiday disquiet. Our holiday probably has been 
passed in the midst of a select and more or less 
unchanging circle of pleasant people. We have 
had nothing to do but explore the neighbourhood 
in which we have found ourselves, write one or 
two letters—a little business which meant torture 
—read a favourite novel, and gossip to any extent. 
Talk around the hospitable and cosmopolitan 
mahogany of the boarding-house or hotel has been 
of a character quite different from that indulged 
in at an ordinary dinner ; the company has been 
thrown together not for one meal only, but for 
three or four meals daily during many days, and 
what would have proved a merely formal acquaint- 
ance at the one, ripens at the other into a close 
friendship—assuming of course that conditions are 
favourable to such friendship. Chief among these 
conditions is sympathy, and where sympathy ob- 
tains, it is a magnetism which draws soul to soul 
irresistibly and speedily. Your host or hostess 
seats you beside some one whom in an ordinary 
way you may not dislike, but who is the last 
person to inspire you with a strong personal 
regard. A little later, the freedom of the draw- 
ing-room shows where reciprocity of respect and 
sentiment exists. It would be a curious and 
instructive experiment to place a large company 
round a table at one meal, seating them quite 
haphazardly, and then to ask them, a meal or two 
later, to choose their own places. The trans- 
formation at the end of a day or two would be 
somewhat startling, and would almost certainly 
be an index to the true feelings of the company 
individually and collectively. 

A good deal has been said at various times 
against chance acquaintances; but it surely has 
been every one’s experience to ‘run across’ some 
really worthy person at a strange holiday-haunted 
table. With many people, it is a constant experi- 
ence, and consequently a source of equally con- 
stant chagrin, They meet those whom they fancy 
they would care to have as friends always; they 
spend most of their time together, and of course 
enter more or less into each other’s confidence. 
Then comes the end of the holiday, and the four 
winds of heaven scatter the companions of several 
days broadcast, placing the widest geographical 
gap usually between those whose friendship has 
been closest. The return to work is made with 
a distinct sense of bereavement. For some reason 
or other, it is deemed inexpedient to strike up a 


correspondence ; and it is in keeping with perverse 
human nature that the longing to know more of 
each other should be enhanced by the fact that 
they have determined it is wisdom to forget. 
Few attachments are stronger than those formed 
promiscuously, especially where a certain bashful- 
ness has preceded actual introduction and con- 
versation ; and to lose friends in the first blush of 
unalloyed good feeling may be more painful than 
to lose old friends. With old friends is kept up 
a correspondence for a period at least; and if 
it is dropped, it is dropped so gradually that 
the intimacy fades almost naturally. The casual 
friend of the summer outing goes his or her way, 
and if a letter passes, it is written with a ‘ What- 
is-the-use-of-it ?’ sort of philosophy. Some friend- 
ships made in this manner become continuous 
and remain close ; but in the majority of instances, 
they are the facts of a week or two, and the 
failures of a lifetime. 

One is prone to believe that these new-found 
friends would, if circumstances permitted, prove 
the nearest and dearest one has ever had. All the 
experience of life and of a dozen friendships does 
not open our eyes to the fact that even the best of 
us are human, and that the happy and cheerful 
colours under which we see our friends of the 
holidays are not probably always flying when the 
holidays are over. The truth is that our regard 
for them is nothing more than infatuation born of 
idleness and bred of environment. Almost every- 
body, even those who believe themselves to be 
suffering from some fatal malady, are so friendly 
and pleasant, it would be a little strange if one 
did not catch the contagion of their affability. 
Young men and maidens are especially unfor- 
tunate in the effects of their holidays.) They may 
behave with the decorum which the British 
matron herself would approve; they probably 
never escape her vigilant eye, and the opportuni- 
ties for a good flirt are reduced to a minimum. 
Nevertheless, they lose their hearts, The ‘panting 
tenant’ of their bosoms has not yet been hardened 
by harsh trials. It is still susceptible to soft 
words. To make young people forget each other 
as easily as they can be brought together, is the 
most difficult thing imaginable. They have a 
knack of calling up from the recesses of their 
memories the faces and voices which they have 
grown in a few days to like, and possibly to love, 
and there is no being so restless for a time after a 
congenial holiday as they. They do forget natu- 
rally, in the course of weeks, the keen delights 
of the companionship of a few days which was 
cut in twain as precipitately as it was entered 
upon ; but whilst the memory of it is green, it is 
entirely destruc‘ive of youth’s mental peace. 

Young and old, rich and poor, we take it, find 
something of this sort their general experience, 
and it is an experience to be commended. It 
shows the heart is in the right place. There are 
some men and women who never make real 
friends, or temporary ones either. They go away 
miserable, and they come back miserable. They 
are incapable of attachment, and make every one 
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feel inclined to give them a very wide berth. 
They are the bugbears of holiday life, and, luckily, 
are in a distinct minority. Even the bore, who 
will tell you all his affairs and give you the 
advantage of an overgrowth of second-hand ideas, 
is preferable to these unhappy creatures, who, for- 
sooth! are on pleasure bent. Nothing satisfies 
them: they have not enough room for their 
elbows at table ; they go without the mustard or 
the salt, because they will not place themselves 
under an obligation by asking you to pass it; 
they refuse to join in the good-will of the com- 
pany in the drawing-room; they walk abroad 
alone ; and the end is they make others miserable 
as well as themselves. Their absence is the only 
thing of which every one approves, and their 
departure for good comes like the bursting of the 
sun through recently clouded heavens. Thank 
God, these sad-souled grumblers do not constitute 
the many but the few among one’s holiday friends. 
If they did, the conditions of holiday-making 
would be reversed, and the return home would 
be anticipated with as keen a joy as the departure 
from home now occasions in all true-hearted 
people. 

All this may seem to say that holidays are a 
mistake. Not so, The toiler of eleven-twelfths 
of the year need not be dispirited. There can, 
however, be no question that, for some, holidays 
are a really serious matter, and the end of them 
comes with the wrench which follows the severance 
of a love-engagement. The lovesick swain is a not 
much more pitiable object than the friend-sick 
holiday-maker. But only rarely does harm come 
of the trouble of either of them. The sympathies 
of the latter have undergone more than one sharp 
bout, and his mind has discovered the peculiar 
significance of topsy-turvydom. To dwell in 
unaccustomed rooms, to live by the side of un- 
known people, and to sleep in strange beds, liter- 
ally turns him inside out; and there is truth in 
his remark, that it will be long ere his heart will 
forgive him for the tax he puts upon its self- 
control. He is, however, none the worse for a 
little shaking up on new lines; and the moral 
which he should draw from his holiday experi- 
ences is, to beware in future of chumming too 
thoughtlessly. This, for two reasons. In the 
first place, he has little or no means of ascertaining 
who his new friends really are; in the second, if 
they are thoroughly respectable and worthy, the 
chances are he may never see them again after the 
holidays. It is quite possible to get attached to a 
person during a week ; and if one is to return home 
to think of friendships rudely severed, holidays 
become somewhat of a nuisance, and one wants a 
day or two to settle down to work, instead of 
coming back invigorated and ready for anything 
that may crop up. Not the holidays, but holiday 
friendships are the mistake; and if most of us 
were wise in the future, we should break with 
work for a spell away with the determination 
not to strike up friendships at the hotel or board- 
ing-house table except for extraordinary reasons. 
It is more conducive to happiness not to 
know nice people intimately, than to know them 
intimately—the word is not too forcible—for one 
week, and have to forget them the next. This is 
a somewhat stern and not altogether courageous 
doctrine. That the hint will be acted on is no 
more to be expected than that love itself will 


vanish from the world ; but if experience teaches 
anything, it is that holiday friendships—boarding- 
house and hotel friendships, at least—are the joys 
of a day and the worries of a month. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LIV.—‘NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL,’ 


‘I supposg,’ said Richard Cable to his mother, 
‘that she would not live in our old cottage? Not 
if I offered it her rent free ?’ 

‘The cottage is mine, Richard, not yours. 
Perhaps from me she would take it, but not 
from you.’ 

‘Then you may offer it her. He had his 
hands in his pockets; he drew them sharply 
forth and began to hum a tune—it was the 
mermaid’s song from Oberon. When he thought 
of her, that tune came up with the thought. 
‘Mother,’ he said, breaking off in the midst 
of the tune, ‘now that we are in this house, 
we are in a different position, and the little 
girls must be suited to it. I’ve heard them 
talking just like the St Kerian children—with 
a Cornish twang, and I won’t have it. They 
must have better schooling than they can get 
at the national school.’ 

‘Will you send them away?’ asked Mrs Cable 
in dismay, as her heart failed her at the thought 
of parting with her grandchildren. 

‘No; they must not leave home; they must 
learn better here. They should be able to play 
on the piano, and to sing, and read French, and 
know something of all those concerns which 
young ladies are expected to be acquainted 
with.’ 

‘What! Are you going to bring a governess 
into the house to them?’ asked Mrs Cable with 
dismay almost equal to the first at the prospect 
of parting with the children. 

“No; I’ll have no stranger here,’ he answered. 

‘Then, how are they to learn ?’ 

‘Is there no one in the village who could 
teach them? I do not mean that they should 
be ignorant, or know no more than the labourers’ 
children, because they will have money, and if 
they marry, they shall marry well.’ 

‘There is a long time to that,’ said Mrs Cable. 

‘Who can teach them?’ asked Richard. 

‘There is but one person who can do this, 
she answered, after a pause. 

‘She must be well paid for her trouble. You 
must arrange all that. Only, I will not have this 
teacher come here ; the children must go to her. 
Pay her what. you like, and take her, whoever she 
may be. I do not ask her name; I want to know 
nothing about her ; but if she teaches them, I will 
not have her too free with them : she must under- 
take not to kiss them, and coax them to love 
her. Do not tell me who she is; I do not 
want to know. I leave all that to you, but 
I make my stipulations beforehand.’ 

‘You mean this, Richard 

‘I leave it to you. I ask no questions. I 
want no names named. If the children are to 
learn the piano, this lady who is to teach them 
must have one on which they may be taught. 
I will order one at Launceston to be sent to the 
cottage.’ 
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‘Very well, Richard.’ 

‘I have hit on a great idea, said he with 
a sudden change of tone. ‘There is always a 
trouble about feeding the calves with the hand. 
I have ordered at Bridgewater a lot of stone 
bottles, like those for ginger-beer, but as large 
as foot-warmers for bed. And I’ve had a board 

ut along each side of the calves’ van, with holes 
in it, into which the bottles can be fitted. And 
then, mother, I’ve had tubes and nipples made 
for the bottles; and I pass these in to the calves 
through the bars, and they can all suck com- 
fortably as they ride along. I might take a patent 
for it, I fancy, if I chose.’ 

‘But, Richard, to go back to the subject’ 

He interrupted her hastily. ‘I’m going to 
engage a boy; and when we come toa hill, he’ll 
walk round the van, and if any of the calves, 
which are as weak in their intellects as babies, 
let the nipples out of their mouths, which 
they may do through the joggling of the van 
when the roads are fresh stoned, or they may 
do it out of sheer stupidity—then, I say, the 
boy will put them back in their mouths again, 
and fill up the bottles with skim-milk at our 
halting-places. I’ve always found the calves 
get very much pulled down by a journey, and 
now, with this contrivance, I reckon they will 
be very much pulled up.’ 

‘But about the girls ?’ 

‘I’m going to work on a grander scale alto- 
ey and have a set of vans. I’m quite sure 

can carry on the business wholesale, and with 
this idea of the calves’ sucking-bottles carried 
out into execution, I must succeed.’ 

There was no getting anything more out of 
him relative to the education of the children. 
He was ety now engrossed in the per- 
fecting of his arrangements for feeding the calves 
out of bottles. 

‘It is wearing and exhausting to the hand,’ 
he said. ‘It gets like that of a washerwoman 
who uses soda—all cockled and soft, what with 
being in the milk and in the calves’ mouths. I’ve 
tried the butt-end of the driving-whip, but it 
don’t draw up milk, and the calves yom't like 
the taste of the brass mount; so I’ve had to 
come back to the hand again. It is possible 
they may object to the vulcanised india-rubber 
at first, whilst it is fresh.’ Then, abruptly he 
reverted to what he had spoken of before. 
‘Don’t let her think that there’s any favour 
shown in letting her have the cottage. It is 
done to suit my convenience. Last night, as I 
sat in my summer-house, I could see down into 
the village; and, I suppose, to annoy me, she 
had her lamp burning till late, and there is 
not a wall or a tree between the post-office and 
my garden, so that the light of her lamp shone 
right up in at my door, and sit how I would, 
I could not get away from it. It aggravated 
me, and I know I shall get no pleasure out 
of my summer-house like that. By day, she’ll 
do something to annoy me if she has that window, 
perhaps _ red geraniums in it.’ 

‘But Richard—it is a mile away.’ 

‘I don’t know what the distance is; it aggra- 
vates and provokes me past endurance. I shan’t 
be able to sit there of a day, because of the 
a ; nor at night, because of her lamp. 

shall have to move the summer-house, and the 


expense and trouble of that—the having masons 
and carpenters and painters about the place again, 
will be so vexing, hat I’d rather she went into 
our old cottage. It would be best for me, and 
she’d save money herself, for I don’t mind the 
rent, as it is an accommodation to me. I couldn't 
move the suinmer-house under ten pounds.’ 

F ‘And with regard to the matter of the chil- 

ren ’—— 

‘There is no favour there either,’ interrupted 
Richard ; ‘and I beg you will let her understand 
that. I want them instructed, and there is no 
one here but the young ladies at the parsonage 
and herself fit to teach them; and you can ask 
the former to undertake the task ; if they refuse, 
then you can offer it to the other one; she gets 
the job only because there is no one else available. 
Let her understand that. And mind, tell her, 
if I send a piano there—I mean, to the cottage— 
it is not that I give it her or lend it her ; 
it is for my daughters to practise on; but I 
don’t object to her playing on it at any other 
time, because I’ve always heard that a piano 
ought to be played on continually to keep it 
in tune. It would go badly out of tune if it 
were only used for the children’s schooling, and 
that would spoil their ear.—Also, continued 
Cable, ‘there are some sticks of furniture, and 
some bedding and other stuff, and some crockery 
down there, which must be used to keep the 
damp out of them and the moth and the wood- 
worm. There’s no room up here for all these 
things, and they don’t suit this new house ; they 
are left down there to accommodate me; and 
if she does not pay rent, it is because we find 
it convenient to put some one in to keep the 
cottage dry, the mildew out of the furniture, and 
the moths from the bedding, and to keep the 
crockery from being chipped. Make her under- 
stand that ; and if she spoils things, she’ll have 
to pay damages. I do not know that I shan’t 
put some more things into the cottage just to 
run the chance of their being injured by her, 
and so deduct the cost of the things spoiled 
from her wages.’ Then, without looking at his 
mother to see what she thought of his ideas, 
whether relating to the feeding-bottles for his 
calves or the education of his children, he went 
down into the valley to his old cob cottage. 

He had put the key in a secret place—a hole 
in the thatch, that none but he knew of. He 
opened the door and went in and locked himself 
in. The cottage was in the same condition in 
which it had been left. The stools were round 
the poor little table, the armchair by the fire, 
and the ashes of the peat white on the hearth. 
Then he took off his coat, and went into the 
back kitchen and fetched a broom and a pail 
and a pan, and set to work to clean the house. 
He did not return to Red Windows all day. 
He was busy at the cottage. He scrubbed the 
floors and the little stairs; he brushed down 
the walls; then he got whiting at the grocer’s 
and whitewashed ceiling and walls. He cleaned 
up the hearth and laid fresh kindling-wood on 
it, and hung a kettle to the crook over it. He 

id repeated visits to the shop that day, and 
ought glazed calico and tacks and chintz and 
muslin; and he nailed up curtains to the windows 
and put blinds where there were none—‘lest,’ as 
he said to himself, ‘the lamp should shine out 
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of those windows and torment me.’ Afterwards, 
he got a spade and dug up and tidied the garden. 
He did not desist from his self-imposed task 
till late at night, not till everything was done 
to his satisfaction. He was a man who loved 
tidiness. Next morning early, he left St Kerian. 
This time he went to Bewdley, where he had 
to bestow some cattle he had contracted to bring 
to the farmer on the home-farm of the manor. 

When he came to the inn, he found Mr Polk- 
inghorn there, who sprang up and saluted him 
with urbanity. ‘How are we?’ asked the 
footman; ‘bobbish or not? And how is the 
missus 

‘I am well,’ answered Cable gravely. He 
passed over the second query. 

‘You haven’t come in your travels yet on the 
manor of Polkinghorn, have you?’ inquired the 
flunky. ‘Because, if we could hit on that, 
there’d be some chance of our recovering the 
title-deeds, and being reinstated in our manorial 
rights. But—you see—till we know where it 
is, the Polkinghorns can take no step,’ 

‘ How go matters with you?’ asked Cable. 

‘Well, queerish,’ answered the footman. ‘You’ve 
heard the news, of course ?’ 

‘News? I’ve heard nothing.’ 

‘Not of our appointment to a bishopric ?’ 

‘You. No, certainly.’ 

‘Yes, we are.’ 

‘What? The old lady?’ 

‘Not exactly; but her brother-in-law, old 
Sellwood. I know him well; he’s a nice old 
shaver. He’s going to be a bishop down your 
aie at Bodmin. That is in Cornwall, is it 
not 

‘Yes.—He to be bishop! I do not look at 


the 

‘Yes; he’ll be bishop. I don’t know that we 
care much about it. Sen see, the families of 
Sellwood and Otterbourne don’t need it. They ’ve 
lots of money, and a twopenny-ha’penny bishopric 
ain’t much to them ; especially a new affair, such 
as this Why, I don’t believe there’s even a 
cathedral there, not a dean and chapter; and— 
I wouldn’t take a bishopric myself where there 
wasn’t a dean and chapter to sit upon. If you 
don’t sit upon somebody, you’re nobody. It 
isn’t a man’s headpiece that gives him estima- 
tion ; it is his capacity elsewhere for sitting upon 
people—What is it that makes Mr Vickary so 
much respected in our place? It is, that he sits 
upon us all. If he only sat on the button-boy, 
would he be held in such high honour? I put 
it to you, as a man of the world.’ 

Cable made no reply. 

‘I think if I may volunteer a suggestion,’ said 
Polkinghorn, ‘that I could give you one to im- 
prove your business.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ 

‘I suppose you’ve curates down your way ?’ 

‘O yes, there are some.’ 

‘When the bishop comes into quarters, there 
will be a demand for more—for lots, 

‘You think so ?’ 

‘I’m sure of it, said the flunky. ‘Now, add 
to your van of calves another of curates, and 
dispose of them down in Cornwall.—You’ll 
excuse me; I am accounted a joker.’ Then 
looking round, and seeing that Mrs Stokes was 
not in the room, he said in a low tone: ‘There 


is worse behind. We’re about to have a regular 
revolution,’ 

‘Of what sort 

*You’d never guess; and you’re somehow 
mixed up in it.’ 

‘ How is that?’ 

‘ About that affair of—your wife.’ 

‘What about her ?’—sharply. 

‘It seems she has a stylish sort of a father, 
called Cornellis,’ 

‘Yes; what then ?’ 

‘He came here after you took her away. He 
didn’t appear whilst she was in our place. He’s 
a gentleman, you know, and I suppose disap- 
proved of her being in a situation; though, for 
the matter of that, I’m a Polkinghorn, and I’m 
in a situation. What a Polkinghorn can do, a 
Cable may.’ 

‘Never mind about that ; go on.’ 

‘Some folks have vulgar objections to situa- 
tions. If they do object to them, they’re not 
gentlemen ; as I take it, it is low.’ 

‘What has Mr Cornellis done ?? 

‘Done! You should ask, what is he going 
to do?’ 

‘Then I do ask that. He has not been to see 
his daughter where she is now.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t fancy he’s particularly interested 
about her. I fancy she was made the excuse for 
his first coming here, and making our old girl’s 
acquaintance. He’s been here off and on a good 
deal since—a great deal too much for the liking 
of some of us; and if Miss Otterbourne had taken 
our opinion, she’d have sent him about his busi- 
ness long ago.—I beg pardon, if I offend. He 
is your father-in-law.’ 

‘You do not offend at all.’ 

‘It was a bit of a come-down his girl marryin 
a no doubt, and he cut her off and disowne 
ier for it; but he seemed mighty interested 
about her after she was gone.’ 

‘He had not sufficient interest to pursue her, 
and see that she was well and comfortable and 
in good hands.’ 

*In good hands! She was in yours, I omega, 
comfortable! It seems to me you’re not badly 
off. Besides, as you married her, she was your 
charge, not his.’ 

‘What further has Mr Cornellis done?’ 

‘He has made himself a great favourite with 
the old lady; he humours her, and But 
here comes Mrs Stokes, and I don’t like to talk 
state secrets before her. I'll tell you later.—We 
were speaking of the bishop. o you know 
Sellwood ?? 

‘I have spoken to our rector at Hanford.’ 

‘I can’t say I’m intimate with him, said Mr 
Polkinghorn. ‘There are some people one can’t 
be intimate with; though one may put out as 
many feelers as an octopus, there is no laying 
hold of them. I’ve taken his shaving-water to 
him, too.’ 

This did not seem to interest Cable; he was 
anxious to hear the rest about Josephine’s father. 
Presently, Mrs Stokes left the room, and then 
Mr Polkinghorn resumed the subject. 

‘He’s an insinuating man is your father-in- 
law; and when he found that the old woman 
was keen on the lost Tribes, bless you, he led 
her such a tally-ho! after them, it was just like 
as you play with a kitten, drawing a ball, or a 
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cork along the floor, and whisk and away went 
the old creature purring and frisking and snap- 
ping and clawing. It was quite pretty to see her. 
And I do believe that he persuaded her that he 
was the concentration of the Ten Tribes in him- 
self, a sort of a mixed pickle-bottle of capsicum 
and gherkin, and cauliflower and onion—only 
put Benjamin and Menasses, and Gad and the 
rest of ’em, for the vegetables, and a general 
Judaic flavour for the vinegar.’ 

‘Goon. What next?’ 

‘I should like to know what are the cireum- 
stances of your father-in-law? Is he a man of 
substance or a soap-bubble—which ?’ 

‘I cannot say ; I suspect the latter.’ 

‘So do I; and I fancy he will take care to 
make himself a comfortable nest somewhere. 
There was a goose and a gander on intimate 
terms, that I knew, and the latter set to ripping 
the down off the breast of the goose to line a 
nest. He persuaded her to it, and the fond 
creature helped to strip her own breast; and 
the two birds smoothed the down into a very 
snug sort of nest. Well, will you believe me? 
—there came a late fall of snow and some very 
sharp weather, and through it all, the gander 
sat in the downy nest, and let the goose walk 
about and shiver in the snow, with her plucked 
breast quite bare.’ 

‘What do you mean by this?’ 

‘Oh, I’m a wag, and I mean more’ than I put 
in plain words. There are parables to be read, 
and the moral is easy understood by them as 
has brains. I don’t feel sure that your father- 
in-law has not the nature of that gander, and I’m 
pretty sure our old woman has that of the goose 
that helped to pluck herself.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that he is helping himself 
to her money ?’ 

‘I won't say that. But I believe before long 
he’ll persuade her to pay for a marriage license, 
and then he’ll take up his quarters in Bewdley 
and begin the plucking process. We won’t stand 
it—none of us. We will go,’ 

*But—she is old enough to be his mother.’ 

‘There is no fool like an old fool.’ 

(To be concluded next month.) 


FOPS AND FOPPERY. 


AtcrprapEs, whose powers of pleasing were such 
that, according to Plutarch, ‘no man was so sullen 
but he would make him merry, or so churlish 
but he would make him gentle,’ was the earliest 
dandy of whom history informs us; and Beau 
Nash and George Brummell have been classed 
amongst the latest. But foppery is not dead yet, 
nor will it be until the end of time. We can, 
however, console ourselves with the fact that 
the foppery of to-day is of a much milder type 
than that which prevailed in the days of 
Lucullus, who, according to Horace, had five 
thousand rich purple robes in his house. 

The earliest English dandies were, it appears, 
known as ‘Fopdoddles.’ Butler mentions them 
in his Hudibras, ‘You have been roaming,’ he 
says, 

‘Where sturdy butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like a fopdoddle.’ 


Coming to the time of the English Revolu- 
tion, we find that the designation by which fo 
were known had changed several times. ‘It 
was a favourite amusement of dissolute young 
gentlemen,’ says Macaulay, ‘to swagger by night 
about the town, breaking windows, upsetting 
sedans, beating quiet men, and offering rude 
caresses to pretty women. Several dynasties of 
these tyrants had, since the Restoration, domi- 
neered over the streets. The Muns and Tityre 
Tus had given place to the Hectors, and the 
Hectors had been recently succeeded by the 
Scourers. Ata later period arose the Nicker, the 
Haucubite, and the yet more dreaded name of 
Mohawk.’ 

A little later on the Fop appeared. Swift 
thus characteristically refers to K partiality of 
women for the society of fops : 


In a dull stream which, moving slow, 

You hardly see the current flow, 

When a small breeze obstructs the course, 
It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and straw, and feathers. 
The current of a female mind 

Stops thus and turns with every wind, 
Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws. 


In the time of Dr Johnson, the Sparks were in 
great force ; while the Beau also flourished in the 
last century. He seems to have been something 
like Lord Foppington in Sheridan’s A Trip to 
Scarborough—very choice in the matter of oaths, 
especially dainty in shoe-buckles—which were as 
large as the shoe could possibly support—ablaze 
with jewelry, and extremely fond of powder and 
patches; altogether, one of the most ridiculous 
caricatures of a man one can easily conceive. 

Next we come to the Macaronies, who were so 
called because they introduced Italian macaroni 
at Almack’s subscription table. Addison gives 
the following derivation. ‘There is,’ he says, 
‘a set of merry dolls whom the common people 
of all countries admire, and seem to love so well 
that they could eat them, according to the old 
proverb; I mean those circumforaneous wits whom 
every nation calls by the name of that dish of 
meat which it loves best. In Holland, they are 
termed “Pickled Herrings;” in France, “Jean 
Potages ;” in Italy, “ Macaronies ;” and in Great 
Britain, “Jack Puddings.”’ The transference of 
the word from fools and clowns to men of fantas- 
tic refinement and exaggerated elegance is, as has 
been well observed, a singular circumstance, of 
which philologists have not as yet given a satis- 
factory explanation. It will be remembered that 
Sir Benjamin Backbite in The School for Scandal 
Sg the word ‘Macaroni’ to horses of a good 
breed : 


Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 

All others are clowns, but these Macaronies : 

And to give them this merit, I’m sure is not wrong, 
Their manes are so smooth, and their tails are so long. 


The human Macaronies were, it seems, the 
most exquisite fops that ever disgraced the name 
of man, yet we are indebted to them for the 
introduction of the well-known dish so named. 
Dandyism brings to mind the Dandies, who 
were probably in their prime in the ‘ palmy days’ 
of the Regency. ‘I like the dandies,’ says Lord 
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Byron—‘they were always very civil to me; 
though in general they disliked literary people, 
and persecuted and mystified Madame de Staél, 
Lewis, Horace Twiss, and the like. The truth is 
that, though I gave up the business early, I had 
a tinge of dandyism in my minority, and pro- 
bably retained enough of it to conciliate the great 
ones at four-and-twenty.’ The Dandies, however, 
received a severe handling from Carlyle some 
years later. ‘Touching dandies,’ says he, in Sartor 
Resartus, ‘let us consider, with some scientific 
strictness, what a dandy specially is. A dandy is 
a clothes-wearing man—a man whose trade, office, 
and existence consist in the wearing of clothes, 
Every faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, and person 
is heroically consecrated to this one object—the 
wearing of clothes wisely and well; so that as 
others dress to live, he Thess to dress, The all- 
importance of clothes has sprung up in the intel- 
lect of the dandy without effort, like an instinct 
of genius: he is inspired with cloth, a poet of 
cloth. A divine idea of cloth is born with 
him.’ 

After the Dandies came the Exquisites and 
the Loungers, who did everything in a style of 
their own, and whose motto was, ‘Look and die.’ 
These fools fancied themselves great lady-killers, 
The Exquisites and the Loungers were succeeded 
by the Corinthians, who were fops of a more 
adventurous and rough-and-ready kind. The 
word is derived from Corinth, whose immoralit 
was proverbial both in Greece and Rome. 
Corinthian, according to Dr Brewer, was the ‘fast 
man’ of Shakspeare’s period also, hence the refer- 
ence in Henry IV.; ‘I am no proud Jack, like 
Falstaff ; but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy.’ ‘Snobs’ was the designation by which the 
fops of the next generation were known. Thack- 
eray, who has made us familiar with the word, 
gives the etymology of it as pseudo-nobs—that is, 
alse or Brummagem nobles. 

Two or three years ago, the Daily News, in a 
notice of Punch’s Almanac, observed : ‘Those who 
are curious in the matter of “neology” should 
note that in this number the word “masher” has 
finally usurped the place of “swell,” just as 
“swell” superseded “dandy,” which itself was the 
successor of buck, blood, Corinthian, exquisite, 
macaroni, beau, and numerous other kindred 
designations.’ Partly in consequence of this and 
similar paragraphs in other periodicals, the origin 
of the word ‘masher’—the term by which another 
generation of fops were known—was attributed to 
our old friend Punch. But Dr Charles Mackay 
says the word, which came to us from the United 
States, is of Gaelic origin, and was introduced 
into the country by the Irish immigration. It 
is derived from the Gaelic maise—pronounced 
‘masher’—and signifies fine, elegant, handsome, 
and was originally applied in derision to a dandy. 
This derivation cannot, however, be regarded as 
final, as the French marcheur, and other words, 
have been claimed as the origin of masher. 

‘Dude’ and ‘Chappie’ seem to be the latest 
synonyms for fop, but the words do not appear 
likely to come into general use. 

The foppery of great men has always been a 
source of amusement—sometimes of disgust—to 
their contemporaries, The curled and scented 
ringlets of Disraeli were laughed at by his poli- 


tical friends ; and it is very probable that Julius 


Cesar was also laughed at because he set the 
fashion of wearing earrings, which before that 
had been confined to women and slaves. Disraeli’s 
letters, however, prove that he could laugh at his 
own foibles in dress. Like Byron, the great Duke 
of Marlborough was a dandy when young, but 
he lived to see the folly of his ways. 

Whether the present generation is wiser than 
its ancestors is perhaps open to question; but 
there can be no doubt that foppery as an\insti- 
tution is dying out, although mild specimens of 
the genus may probably exist until the end of 
time. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Lavy PENGELLY’s interview with Matthew Roding 
was not yet over, when a little, prim-looking, 
elderly man walked slowly up the road of which 
Chesterfield Villa formed such a pretentious 
feature, scanning the name of each house he came 
to, and evidently at a loss where to look for the 
particular one he was in search of. He had the 
timid and furtive air of a man who wishes to 
escape observation. In one hand he carried with 
evident care a small package, wrapped round with 
thin white paper. His face brightened somewhat 
when he came to Chesterfield Villa and read the 
name painted on the eeeeee. The villa had two 
entrances in front—one for visitors, the other for 
tradespeople and servants. It was to this latter 
entrance that the stranger made his way, and, 
after a last glance round, ventured to give a 
timid tug at the bell-pull. His summons was 
answered by a supercilious youth in buttons, who, 
after eyeing the little man from head to foot, 
condescended to say: ‘Well, and what may your 
business be ?’ 

. ‘This is Mr Abel Roding’s house, is it not?’ 
**No; it ain’t. This is Mr Matthew Roding’s 
house.’ 

‘But Mr Abel Roding lives here?’ 

‘He do,’ 

‘Will you please tell him that Peter Bunker 
would like to see him for a few minutes on 
particular business 

‘Peter who?’ queried the youth oe 

After the name had been repeated, he turned 
on his heel and went off at a leisurely pace, 
leaving the old clerk standing outside. Not long 
had he to wait, however. Presently, Abel came 
hurrying along the p e, and seizing him by 
the hand and shaking it heartily, drew him 
in-doors, ‘Why, Peter, old friend, what has 
brought you this morning?—But not a word 
here,’ he added in a lower tone. ‘Follow me to 
my room.’ 

When they had reached Abel’s room and the 
door was shut, Peter said: ‘You must excuse 
the liberty I have taken, sir, in coming here 
this morning ; but I couldn’t rest till I had seen 

ou. But first of all, sir, allow me respectfully, 
but with all sincerity, to wish you many—very 
many—happy returns of the day. I had not 
forgotten it, sir—not by any means. And here 
are a few flowers, sir, simple things, gathered 
fresh this morning out of my little garden at 
Peckham, of which I will venture to ask your 
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acceptance.’ Speaking thus, Peter stripped off 
the paper and displayed his modest offering. 

Grandad took the flowers and buried his nose 
among them. ‘Thanks, old friend, many thanks 
both Gor the good wishes and the posy,’ he said. 
‘I know both of them are from the heart, and 
that is everything. The scent of these gillivers 
carries me back sixty years. We had great bushes 
of them at home in the south croft. To smell 
them again brings back, sharp and clear, scenes 
and pictures I had all but forgotten.’ There 
was a far-away look in his eyes as he spoke ; 
then, having smelled at the flowers again, he 
crossed to the chimney-piece and placed them 
in a vase there, which he filled with water from 
a jug on the sideboard.—tAnd now, Peter, you 
have something more to tell me, he said as he 
went back and resumed his seat. ‘You look 
troubled this morning.’ 

‘I am troubled, sir, deeply troubled. Mr 
Matthew—not that I wish to say a word against 
him—has given me notice that he is going to 
pension me off. He says that I am slow and 
out of date and too old for my work. He wants 
a younger man—a man with more dash and “go” 
in him, he says. Slow I may be, Mr Roding; 
but I’m sure, sir, very sure. I’ve been over 
forty years with the firm, and I hoped to die 
in harness. It would break my heart to be 
turned adrift.’ The little man’s speech ended 
in a quaver that was not far removed from 
tears. 

Grandad’s brow had darkened ominously at 
Peter’s recital. ‘Too old, eh, Bunker?’ he said. 
‘That’s all stuff and nonsense, Why, you’re 
not sixty yet. Just in your prime—just in your 
prime !’ 

‘A hint has reached me, Mr Roding,’ resumed 
Peter, ‘which I think it only right you should 
be made acquainted with. It came to me through 
Twamley, our junior clerk, who is a particular 
friend of Grigson, Mr Matthew’s clerk at his 
Throgmorton Street office. What Grigson gave 
Twamley to understand was, that Mr Matthew 
wants the business—our business, sir—specially 
worked up for a couple of years or so, with the 
view of finding a customer for it at the end 
of that time, his new business being so much 
more profitable and requiring all his time and 
attention.’ 

‘Oho! so that’s the game, is it?’ exclaimed 
Grandad. ‘I had an idea there was something 
of that sort in the wind. What is it Shylock 
says in the play ?—“’Tis not in the bond.” No; 
certainly that little item is not in the bond’ 
He rose and began to pace the room slowly, 
his hands behind his Ay and his chin nearly 
touching his breast. After a time he came to a 
halt behind Mr Bunker's chair, and gripping the 
little man hard by the shoulder, he said: ‘ Make 

our mind easy, old friend; whatever else may 

ppen, you shall not be turned adrift. That I 
promise you.’ 

Peter started to his feet and faced Grandad’s 
tall, gaunt figure. ‘O Mr Roding, sir!’ he gasped. 
Not another word could he utter at the moment, 
so full was his heart. 

‘Now that I’ve got you here,’ went on Abel 
peeey, ‘I don’t mean to let you go in a hurry, 

ou must stay and dine with me ; and we’ll crack 
a bottle of wine together and have a palaver 


about old times. One doesn’t have a birthday 
every week,’ 

Mr Bunker looked frightened. ‘O Mr Roding, 
sir, thank you—thank you very much rw ! 
But what would Mr Matthew say at my taking 
French-leave in that way? He would be sure 
to hear of it. And then there’s yesterday’s work 
to post up in the ledger, and’—— 

‘Tut, tut! let the ledger go unposted for once ; 
and as for Matthew—never fear. The cook and 
I are famous friends, and she’s promised me a 
splendid plum-pudding in honour of the occasion. 

here will only be us two, Bunker—only us two. 
You wouldn’t leave me to dine alone on my birth- 
day, would you?’ There was a ring of sadness 
in the old man’s voice as he put this question. 

‘I shall feel most honoured, I am sure, sir, 
if you think it will be all right at the office.’ 

But Grandad did not seem to hear him. ‘I 
was hoping Ruff would have come to-day,’ he 
muttered, half to himself. ‘But the boy’s for- 
bidden the house, and I suppose his pride won't 
let him come near it. Still, I wish—— Well, 
well !? 

Bunker’s ears had caught the name. He had 
met the young painter two or three times at 
Islington, and had conceived a great admiration 
for him. ‘And how is Mr Ruff, sir, if I may 
make bold to ask?’ he said. ‘Quite well, I trust; 
and no doubt as full of fun as ever. He always 
used to keep us alive; didn’t he, sir? But what 
a pity—what a great pity he did not enter 
the counting-house! I would have put him 
through double-entry and everything. I would 
have ’—— 

‘Bunker, you’re an ass!’ said Abel, turning 
quickly on him. ‘Any idiot is good enough for 
a counting-house ; but just you try to paint a 
tree, or a wall with a bit of ivy trailing over it, 
or my withered old phiz, and then see where 
you’d be! It’s only genius can do that, sir— 
enius! I wish with all my heart the boy had 
coming to-day.’ 

For a little while Mr Bunker ventured on no 
further remark. Presently, as if to make amends 
for his curtness, Grandad crossed to the side- 
board, and opening it, produced therefrom a 
bottle of wine and a couple of glasses. ‘I know 
you like a drop of good old port, Bunker, and 
so do I—so dol. It’s a sensible taste. I think 
you’ll find this as as anything they’ve 
ot at Bilbo’s. It will warm the cockles of your 

eart, old friend !’ 

Before putting the wine to his lips, the little 
man did not fail for the second time to wish his 
former employer many happy returns of the day. 
Abel made him empty the glass, and the generous 
fluid helped to unloosen his tongue. ‘This is 
very like your old room at Islington, sir, he said 
presently, as his eyes wandered from one article 
of furniture to another. ‘Puts me quite in mind 
of it, only of course the windows have a different 
lookout.’ 

‘Yes ; it was my daughter-in-law’s idea to make 
it as like the old spot as possible, answered Abel 
dryly. ‘Very kind and thoughtful of her, was 
it not?” 

‘But you don’t mean to say, sir, that you live 
in this room! I thought-—— Then he stopped 
in some confusion, 

‘You thought my home was in those fine rooms 
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on the other side of that green baize door, with 
their big mirrors, and their gilding, and their 
velvet couches and gimcracks? No, no; my 
daughter-in-law understands my simple tastes 
better than you, Bunker. This is my sitting- 
room, and there beyond is my bedroom, and 
I have them all to myself! Think of that! 
Oughtn’t I to be a happy man?’ There was a 
bitterness in his tone which struck dismay to 
the old clerk’s heart. 

‘And all the grand furniture and everything 
in the house bought with your money, sir!’ he 
could not help saying; but Grandad did not 
seem to hear the remark. 

There was a long-stemmed, cherry-wood pipe 
resting against the corner of the chimney-piece ; 
pointing to it, Peter said: ‘I am glad to see, 
sir, that you still enjoy your tobacco.’ 

A faint flush mounted to Grandad’s wrinkled 
cheek. ‘And you, yours, I’ll be bound, Bunker. 
I remember that you always were fond of your 
’baccy. If I had known you were coming, I 
would have ordered in some of your favourite 
cut Cavendish, There’s a nice summer-house 
in the garden, and we’ll have a pipe together 
presently.’ 

‘All among the earwigs and caterpillars, eh, 
sir? But you don’t always smoke in the summer- 
house, do you, sir?’ It was an innocent question, 
and asked more for the sake of saying something 
than for any other reason. 

Grandad coughed and fidgeted a little before 
answering. ‘Well, you see, Bunker, this is how 
it is. My daughter-in-law doesn’t like smoking 
—thinks it’s vulgar, and all that, which of 
course is nonsense. ‘Then, if I smoke indoors, 
even with the green baize doors shut, she says 
she can smell it all over the house. You see, 
she’s got a very sensitive nose, which may be 
a blessing or may not, as people think. So, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, Bunker—only 
for peace and quietness, mind you—I now do all 
my smoking out of doors.’ 

‘O Mr Roding, sir, that I should live to see 
the day when you would be frightened at a 
woman—you who used to be your own master 
and everybody else’s!’ The wine had evidently 
imparted to the little man a degree of courage 
which he ordinarily lacked. 

Grandad stared at him for a moment, then 
he said, but not roughly: ‘Bunker, either you 
are an old fool or I am. Which is it?—But 
let us get out into the garden.’ 

Five minutes later, Bunker being a little dis- 
tance away, trying to fathom the mysteries of a 
sundial, Grandad felt a light touch on his sleeve, 
and on turning, found himself confronted by 
Mary Nunnely’s smiling face, 

‘Just a word,’ she said hurriedly in a voice 
that was scarcely raised above a whisper. ‘When 
I was down the road half an hour ago I met 
Ruff—quite by accident of course. He is coming 
to dine with you to-day because it’s your birth- 
day ; but he doesn’t want to create any unplea- 
santness with Mrs Roding. He will be outside 


the gate that opens into the lane at twelve o'clock, 
and he wants you to let him in when the coast 
is clear. It’s terribly audacious of him, I know. 
Mr Roding has been gone about twenty minutes, 
and Mrs Roding has ordered the carriage to go 
‘shopping in. She will be away a couple of hours 


at the least, and, for a wonder, she is going to 
take Freddy with her, But I dare not stay 
another moment now.’ 

Grandad had not been able to put in a word, 
and all he could now do was to stand and stare 
after the girl’s retreating figure till it was lost 
to view. Then he turned, and as he did so, he 
muttered half aloud; ‘So the boy’s coming. He 
has not forgotten the old man, after all. Some- 
how, the sunshine seems to have grown brighter, 
and the air does not feel so chilly as it did a 
while ago, Well, well!—Now, I do hope that 
plum-pudding will beat every plum-pudding that 
was ever concocted before.’ 

At five minutes past twelve, the garden gate 
was opened by Grandad with the key he always 
carried, for that was his usual mode of egress 
and ingress, and Master Ruff was smuggled into 
the forbidden territory. Over the greetings 
between the old man and the young one we 
need not linger. That they were affectionate 
and sincere on both sides may be taken for 
granted. Bunker and Ruff met as old acquaint- 
ances, Scarcely were the greetings over, when 
a servant brought in a small hamper containing 
the game-pie, together with certain other articles 
which had just arrived. Ruff made-believe to 
know nothing whatever about the hamper and its 
contents ; but Grandad was not to be so easily 
imposed upon. In a little while Ruff began to 
grow fidgety and to look as if something were 
wanting to complete his contentment, Grandad, 
who was keen-sighted enough on occasion, divined 
at once what was amiss, and presently left the 
room without 2 word to either of the others, 

No sooner had he gone than Ruff brought 
forth his painting of the water-mill, which till 
now had been sheeted in brown paper. He had 
not forgotten to bring some cord and a brass- 
headed nail; and in three minutes the picture 
had found a place on the wall, there to greet 
Grandad as a pleasant surprise on his return. 

When the victoria had driven off Londonwards, 
with Mrs Roding and Freddy sitting in state 
therein, Mary went at once to the little morning- 
room in which she and the child spent the greater 
part of each day. She took up her sewing, feeling 
that she must occupy herself in some way; but 
swiftly as her needle moved, her thoughts flew 
to and fro a thousand times more swiftly. Her 
heart was in a flutter ; in her cheeks the wild-rose 
tints came and went fitfully. Ruff had sold his 
picture, and had got a commission for another ; 
that was indeed, as he had said, great news— 

lorious news! And then he had told her that 
e meant to make her his wife in six months 
from now. What news could sound sweeter than 
that in the ears of a girl who loved as she loved? 
And yet within the rose there lurked the inevit- 
able canker-worm. What happiness it would be 
to be Ruff’s wife, if only his father were recon- 
ciled to him and would consent to their marriage! 
But there was the rub. In time, the breach 
between Mr Roding and his son would doubt- 
less be made up, especially now that Ruff was 
on the high-road to fame and fortune—for so, 
in happy ignorance of the thousand-and-one 
obstacles still to be surmounted, she believed 
him to be—but would such reconciliation ever 
come to pass should Ruff madly, foolishly affront 
his father’s pride and ruin his own prospects 
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in life by marrying her, a penniless dependent 
on his mother’s bounty? Mr Roding was not 
the kind of man to forgive such a mésalliance, 
as he would undoubtedly deem it to be. Wealth 
seemed to be flowing in upon him, bringing 
with it, as she divined already, ambitious dreams 
of many kinds, in some of which his son doubt- 
less played a conspicuous part. For her to wed 
Ruff would be to drag him down from the 
golden future which shone so close before him ; 
and then, perhaps, in years to come—who could 
tell?—he might tire of her, and regret the sacri- 
fice he had made. No, never—never could she 
become his wife ! 

At this thought, two burning tears welled slowly 
from under her eyelashes. She stopped her needle 
for a moment, and as she raised her hand to 
brush them away, she saw Grandad standing 
in the doorway, regarding her with curious ques- 
tioning eyes. The soft pile of the carpet had 
deadened the sound of his footsteps. With a 
little cry, Mary dropped her work and sprang 
to her feet as the old man came quickly forward. 
Then he drew her to him and kissed her softly on 
the brow. ‘Come, come,’ he said cheerily ; ‘of 
all days in the year, tears will never do to-day. 
The scapegrace has arrived ; but he’s got such a 
dreadful fit of the fidgets coming on, that I want 

ou to come and try whether you can’t soothe 
him back into gentleness. Why, the boy has sold 
his picture—as I knew all along he would— 
and he’s been asked to paint another; and I 
hear, as plainly as ever I heard anything, the 
sound of wedding-bells in the distance, and—— 
Why, what’s this? The young baggage is actu- 
ally crying, when she ought to be as bright ahd 
full of lee iness as a morning in May !’ 

Still holding her round the waist, and stroking 
her hair fondly with one hand, he let her over- 
charged heart relieve itself silently for a few 
moments ; then he said : ‘ What is it that troubles 
you, my pretty? Tell me—tell Grandad. Some- 
times we old folk are like wizards, and can weave 
spells and bring things to pass by the power 
of our magic in a way you youngsters never 
dream of. Tell me what troubles you.’ 

‘O Mr Roding, Ruff and I can never, never 
get married, quavered Mary as she drew herself 
away and wiped the tears from her eyes. 

‘O ho! that’s news indeed. And why not, 
ow not ?’ 

‘Because Ruff is going to be rich and famous 
now, and his father would never forgive him, or 
be reconciled to him, if he were to marry a 
dependent, penniless girl like me.’ 

‘Is that all that troubles you?’ asked Grandad 
with a sort of contemptuous snort. 

Mary did not answer, but her silence seemed 
to ask reproachfully: ‘Is it not trouble enough 
for a girl who loves as I love?’ 

‘Now, listen to me,’ went on Grandad impres- 
sively ; ‘and then dry your eyes and try to put 
on your prettiest smiles. Before the year we 
are now in is dead and buried, Ruff Roding and 
his father will be reconciled ; and, what’s more, 
the latter will have given his consent to your 
marriage with his son. That which I promise 
I can perform, for I am one of those wizards 
I told you of just now.’ 


When Mr Grigson got back to the villa after 


despatching the telegram which had so greatly 
uzzled him, he found the breakfast-room empty. 
fatthew Roding was still closeted with Lady 
Pengelly. Having the room to himself, Mr Grig- 
son took up and glanced rapidly over such letters 
as his employer had already opened. There seemed 
nothing in them, however, that interested him. 
He was still ferreting among the papers, when 
he gave a great start and glanced quickly round. 
There before him lay a polished steel key of 
eculiar workmanship. Matthew Roding had 
aid it beside his breakfast tray when he came 
down, and had forgotten to put it into his pocket 
when summoned to meet haley Pengelly. 

‘The key of the private safe, by Jove!’ ex- 
claimed Grigson in a whisper. ‘Never knew 
the governor to let it out of his possession before. 
I’ve been waiting for this chance for four long 
months, and now it’s come.—What a slice of 
luck !’ 

After another glance round and a moment 
of anxious listening, he produced from an inner 
pocket a flat tin box not quite so large as the palm 
of his hand. When the lid of this was removed, 
a cake of prepared wax was disclosed, on the yield- 
ing surface of which, a quarter of a minute 
later, his dexterous fingers had impressed a fac- 
simile of the key, with all its intricate network of 
wards minutely and sharply defined. After this, 
it was the work of a moment to replace the lid 
and put back the box in its hiding-place. Then 
with his handkerchief he carefully wiped the key 
and put it back among the papers where he had 
found it. ‘This may prove useful some day, or 
it may not,’ he muttered. ‘In any case, I now 
command the situation. You fly your kite ve 
high, my dear Mr Roding, very high indeed. 
I admire your audacity, but sometimes tremble 
for the result, It is quite in the chapter of 
accidents that one day the string may break 
and your kite come down with arun. Ergo, the 
man who is wise prepares himself betimes for 
eventualities.’ 

When Matthew Roding went back after con- 
ducting Lady Pengelly to her carriage, he found 
his confidential clerk quietly gnawing one end 
of his moustache and, to all appearance, deeply 
immersed in the Times. 

(Zo be concluded next month.) 


THE ITINERANT OLD-BOOKSELLER. 


Tue itinerant vendor of old books going about 
with his humble stock-in-trade from town to 
village and from village to town, is a character 
whom one now seldom encounters. The fairs 
and markets at which he used invariably to 
appear being themselves to a great extent now 
obsolete, the individuals of the species who 
remain to the present day have ceased to move 
in regular orbits. But they do still make their 
appearance at odd times, after long intervals, 
their stock being usually laid out and disposed 
of after nightfall by the light of a flaring paraffin 
lamp. And whata stock! Were any intelligent 
person to linger over it a few moments, out 
of curiosity, he would wonder how any human 
being would travel about with such a heap of 
trash. But doubtless a livelihood can be eked 
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out in this as well as other lowly pursuits ; and 
certainly a sale carried on in the open air under 
like conditions would not produce remunerative 
prices for books of a superior description. At 
anyrate, the trade in these is in the hands of a 
very different class of people, out of whose full- 
ness it was that this motley collection was formed ; 
for when the itinerant old-bookman desires to 
make up a stock, he calls upon the respectable 
members of the trade, and inquires in quite 
undisguised language whether they have any 
rubbish to sell him. They do usually have 
plenty ; but if it is not yet separated from the 
valuable stock, preparatory to being sold for waste 
paper, then it is not worth while for the shop 
or stall keeper to leave his customers and business 
to attend to the wishes of his humble compeer. 
But occasionally the latter does bag a heap of 
odd and tattered volumes for less than the lot 
would have realised if the seller had stuck to 
his first intentions regarding it, because in this 
case fellow-feeling steps in and modifies the 
bargain. 

The kind and quality of the stock-in-trade 
gathered together in this way may be judged 
of. The items which it comprises must after 
all, sooner or later, come into the hands of the 
waste-paper merchant, and the intervening trans- 
action, “instead of changing their destiny, only 
postpones it. By the light of the blazing, sputter- 
ing lamp they are now once more to be dispersed ; 
and as it would be difficult to dispose of the 
various volumes on their own merits, fascinating 
and wholly fictitious ideas of their contents are 
communicated to the bystanders. The man into 
whose temporary possession they have passed is 
usually a coarse-featured individual, sometimes 
with but one eye, sometimes squint-eyed, some- 
times afflicted with a defective articulation ; but 
almost always he wears on his face a look of 
roguish cunning, suggestive of a fund of Hiber- 
nian humour which very soon shows itself in 
the reckless descriptions about to be given of his 
literary wares. Taking up a moderate-sized book, 
which might be, so far as his very mixed audience 
can judge, either a volume of travels, a treatise 
on trigonometry, or a last-century novel, he 
begins as follows: ‘Now, gentlemen, here is a 
book you can all read. Here is a volume that 
will keep you laughing while you are reading 
it. How much for this book, full of valuable 
knowledge and amusing entertainment? I won’t 
ask ten shillings for this volume, nine shillings, 
six, five, half-a-crown—here, I’ll take a shilling 
for this lot—one shilling, a sixpence, threepence 
—here, I’ll take twopence for it. 

At this too early stage in the downward scale 
of price, the book is bought by a ploughman, and 
turns out to be a catalogue of the books in some 
library or another. Ashamed of having been 
done, the purchaser slinks away out of the crowd 
amidst the jeers of those nearest him ; while with 
complacent leer and an audible chuckle, the seller 

ckets the price and reaches down for another 
ot. 

The next volume happens to be, say, an old 
Parliament House Book, an annual statistical work 
of use only to the legal profession in Scotland, in 


relation to whom it stands in much the same 
position as Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh Almanac 
does to the Scottish community at large. This 
volume, which was never of use or even intelli- 
gible to any human being except a lawyer, is 
disposed of thus: ‘Now, gentlemen, I have to 
bring before you a really superior lot of goods. 
If any gentleman wants a bargain, now is the 
time. The Parliament House Book, containing 
the lives of eminent statesmen. Who bids for 
this superior work? I don’t ask twelve shillings 
and sixpence for this really valuable book, ten 
shillings, five shillings—here, I’ll take one shil- 
ling for this work. One shilling. Are you all 
done? Here—six, five, four, I’ll take threepence 
for the Parliament House Book, containing the 
lives of eminent statesmen.—Are you all done? 
Here—I’ll take a penny for it.—Sold again !’ 

A soldier is the buyer in this instance, and 
he gets a bargain, though he only uses the leaves 
for lighting his pipe, for there must be three 
hundred of them at least. 

Grammars, English and Latin, Euclids, arith- 
metic-books, and all kinds of old educational 
works, always form a conspicuous feature in the 
pack, and find purchasers. Odd volumes of some 
well-known historical work are also readily dis- 
posed of, especially if they contain one or two 
engravings. Let an odd volume of Hume’s His- 
tory of England, having a picture of Queen Mary’s 
execution for a frontispiece, be held up, and a 
dozen people will shout for it as soon as the 
minimum price has been named. This the seller 
of old books knows, and he supplies the demand 
by producing ‘Another of the same lot, gentle- 
men ;’ ‘Here’s another left ;? ‘One more, gentle- 
men ;’ ‘One more ;’ ‘One more left, gentlemen’— 
until the lot is cleared away with breathless 
rapidity. Sermons are numerous, but are quite 
neglected. Books of Tales and Adventures are 
readily sold; but, as a rule, they are in a sadly 
defective and tattered condition. Over the drier 
volumes, a glamour derived from the realm of 
fiction is thrown to make them go off. One of 
the fraternity, who was in the habit, till within 
quite recent years, of visiting a certain northern 
city, used to wind up his summary of the con- 
tents of every volume, no matter what it was, 
with this sentence, which he rolled in his mouth 
with peculiar unction: ‘And Nero’s Golden Palace 
—a full account of Nero’s Golden Palace and 
all the Roman emperors.’ 

Probably not the very maddest bibliophile 
would dream of stopping a little while within 
the precincts of the paraffin lamp, in the dim 
hope of securing a prize. In his estimation, the 
books which the mongrel-looking specimen of 
humanity is actively gyros. in exchange 
for the coppers that shall provide him with 
supper and a bed, are mere rubbish; and doubt- 
less, from his point of view, they are so. But 
biography compels us to admit that haply one 
or two of these odd volumes may find their way 
into the hands of some poor creature, young in 
years as yet, and neglected by all around, but 
whose soul withal is athirst for knowledge. By 
such a one they will be welcomed as rays of 
light coming from that distant world to which 
his heart aspires with indefinite longing, yea, 
with painful aching; and so the sputtering 
and flickering paraffin lamp suddenly becomes 
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metamorphosed in our eyes, not all improperly, 
let us hope, into a real though humble repre- 
sentative of the great, ever-burning, inextinguish- 
able ‘Lamp of Learning,’ 


RED-INDIAN METHODS OF DEER- 
CAPTURE. 


DEER-HUNTING, as is well known, forms one of 
the chief employments of the numerous tribes 
of Indians who roam over the vast territory of 
North America, It is equally well known that 
the flesh and skin of these animals constitute 
the staple articles of Indian food and clothing 
respectively. Although the wants of the Indians 
in these two particulars are identical, the means 
adopted to supply them are not so, but often 
vary considerably. To secure the valuable prey 
by shooting, either with gun or bow, is common 
to all the tribes. In hunting the moose, the 
Eskimo and the Montagnais depend mainly upon 
their fleetness of foot and their skill in throwing 
a sort of elongated harpoon ; and when once upon 
the track of the deer, they rarely fail to encom- 
pass its death. The writer knew two young 
men of the Montagnais tribe who left their 
wigwam in the morning, travelled a distance of 
forty miles into the interior, discovered and cap- 
tured a deer whose carcase weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds, and returned with their spoil in 
the space of about twenty hours, An effective 
but cruel device which is much used, particularly 
by the Indians who live on the confines of the 
pale-face territory, and also by the white settlers 
themselves, is to cep a large noose, usually of 
stout rope, in rabbit-snare fashion, between two 
trees on each side of the deer-track at the same 
distance from the ground at which the animal 
carries its head, which, when proceeding through 
the forest, is thrown back upon the shoulders, 

The Co-Yukon Indians of Alaska kill the moose 
in large numbers while swimming across the 
Yukon river ae their periodical migrations, 
‘manceuvring round in their birch-bark canoes 
till the animal is fatigued, and then stealthily 
approgch and stab it in the heart or loins,’ 
Another and more ingenious mode of capturing 
deer adopted by these Indians is thus described by 
Mr Whymper in his Travels in Alaska: ‘A kind 
of corral or enclosure, elliptical in form, and 
open at one end, is made on a deer-trail, gene- 
rally near the outlet of a wood. The further 
end of the enclosed space is barricaded; the 
sides are built of stakes, with slip-nooses or 
loops between them. Herds of deer are driven 
in from the woods, and trying to break from the 
trap, generally run their heads into the nooses, 
tighten them, and so get caught, or are shot 
whilst still bewildered and running from side 
to side. Near the opening, it is common to erect 
piles of snow with “portholes,” through which 
natives, hidden, shoot at the passing deer.’ 

We will notice lastly the ‘deer-fences’ of the 
once numerous and powerful but now extinct 
Beothic nation, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. They are thus described by 
Mr Harvey in a recent interesting book on 
Newfoundland : ‘The deer-fences were made by 
felling the trees along the ridge of the river's 
bank without chopping the trunks quite asunder, 


each tree having been guided so as to coincide 
with and fall upon the last. Gaps were filled 
up by driving in stakes and interweaving the 
branches and limbs of other trees, They were 
raised to the height of six, seven, or ten feet, as 
the place re wiend, and were not to be forced or 
leaped by the largest deer.’ It is interesting 
to notice that large portions of these deer-fences 
still remain in some parts of the interior of 
Newfoundland, principally, however, in those 
lying to the north-east and north-west, the usual 
headquarters of the Beoths, The intrepid Cor- 
mack, when travelling in Newfoundland, saw 
those which lie on the bank of the river Exploits, 
and in the narrative of his expedition he thus 
refers to them: ‘What arrests the attention most 
while gliding down the stream is the extent of 
the Indian fences to entrap the deer, They 
extend from the lake downwards continuously, 
on the banks of the river at least thirty miles. 
There are openings left here and there in them, 
for the animals to go through and swim across 
the river; and at these places the Indians were 
stationed, to kill them in the water with spears, 
out of their canoes, as at the lake. Here, then, 
connecting these fences with those on the north- 
west side of the lake, are at least forty miles of 
country, easterly and westerly, prepared to inter- 
cept all the deer that pass that way in their 
periodical migration. It was melancholy to 
contemplate the gigantic yet feeble efforts of a 
whole primitive nation, in their anxiety to pro- 
vide subsistence, forsaken and going to decay, 
There must have been hundreds of the Red 
Indians, and that not many years ago, to have 
kept up these fences and pounds.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


An American scientist, Professor Leeds, during 
an investigation into an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
is said to have discovered a peculiar property in 
alum. Upon examining the water-supply in the 
district in which this epidemic occurred, he found 
that it was swarming with bacteria, a few drops 
containing many thousands of living germs. To 
this water he added a small amount of alum, the 
proportion being only half a grain per gallon, 
a quantity which we need hardly say would be 
tasteless, He found that not only did this minute 
addition cause a precipitation of all foreign matter, 
but that the germs were reduced to a few speci- 
mens which were all of a large form. By filtra- 
tion, this alum-treated water was rendered perfectly 
clear of bacteria. The experiment is one of great 
importance ; and if the results obtained are found, 
upon repetition, to be certain, a great discovery 
has been made. Of course, we cannot say that 
the disease in question was actually caused by the 
presence of these germs in the water, but it is 
certain that such germs are always plentiful when 
disease is common. 

The Natural History Museum at South ———- 
ton is, as far as its contents are concerned, rapidly 
approaching completion. It has just been en- 
riched by two very fine ornithological collections, 
perhaps the finest which have ever been made 
—namely, that of the late Marquis of Tweeddale, 


taking care that they fell parallel with the river, 


and that belonging to his nephew Captain Ramsay. 
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Captain Ramsay’s own collection has been made 
during an extended military career in Eastern 
lands, and it includes specimens of birds from 
Afghanistan, the Indian peninsula, the Andaman 
Islands, Burmah, &c. y these additions, this 
fine Museum will receive specimens of birds 
which before were only conspicuous by their 
absence. In addition to the birds, there is a 
large library attached to the ‘Marquis of Tweed- 
dale’s Collection ; and the value of this and the 
specimens together is estimated at fifteen thou- 
sand pounds; but of course their real value to 
the country from an educational point of view 
cannot be priced. 

The Pneumatic Dynamite Gun, which has 
been noticed before in our columns, has lately 
been subjected to some very exhaustive trials at 
Fort Lafayette, New York. The Secretary of 
the United States navy had placed at the dis- 
posal of the Company which has been formed 
for dealing with this weapon, an old schooner, 
which was moored at about two thousand yards 
from the fort. After two shots of blank shells 
had been fired, in order to find the range, the 
gun was loaded with a charged missile containing 
fifty-five pounds of explosive gelatine. The result 
of this shot was to give the old vessel a terrible 
shaking, and, as was discovered by those who 
boarded her immediately after the explosion, to 
injure her severely and cause serious leaks, 
With succeeding shots the vessel was broken up 
into matchwood. A photograph taken instan- 
taneously, just as one of these explosions occurred, 
shows the vessel with the hull raised up several 
feet above its normal position. This picture thus 
exhibits in a curious manner the peculiar lifting- 
power of the explosive employed. A writer in 
one of our service journals maintains that some 
kind of international agreement will have to be 
come to ‘for the prompt execution of the inven- 
tors of new weapons ;’ otherwise, he urges that 
the whole naval question will be once more upset, 
and millions must be spent in a new direction. 
This reminds us that ‘there are many true words 
spoken in jest.’ 

The Zoological Gardens, London, have just 
received an addition to their magnificent collection 
of an animal which has not yet been seen there. 
This is a young gorilla, its exact age not being 
known. When first exhibited, it is said to have 
shown great shyness before the visitors and refused 
to eat ; but it seems now to have got over its dis- 
inclination for food, and eats nearly any kind of 
fruit which is offered to it, but more especially 
seems to be fond of pomegranates. It may be 
remembered by some of our readers that a baby 
gorilla was some years ago exhibited in London ; 
but it speedily succumbed to the rigours of our 
climate. It is to be hoped that this new and inte- 
resting acquisition at the Zoological Gardens may 
be more fortunate, although it has come to us at 
a time of year which is rather risky to an inhab- 
itant of tropical Africa. 

The importance which attaches in the present 
day to the art of photography may be gauged to a 
certain extent by the fact that a column and a 
half of the Times newspaper has lately been 
devoted to a description of the Photographic 
Society’s annual Exhibition in London. While 
there was nothing very novel or of a startling char- 
acter in this Exhibition, yet the visitor could not 


help making one or two observations which seem 


to point to certain advances in the art. In the 
first place, the old method of printing photographs 
in silver seems to be on the wane ; and this is not 
a subject for regret, for it is well known that such 
prints are subject to discoloration and fading. In 
the present Exhibition, photographs printed in 
salts of platinum—which give permanent results— 
largely predominate. Another thing which is 
noteworthy is the amount of wall-space taken 
up in this Exhibition by pictures produced by 
processes which adapt photographs to book and 
newspaper illustration. 

The manager of the Brighton Aquarium states 
that the octopus has become so rare on the neigh- 
bouring coasts that his collection is now reduced 
to one specimen of this interesting creature. But, 
according to Mr A, W. Tuer, both varieties of the 
octopus or cuttle-fish are plentiful just now 
outside Falmouth harbour, where, a short time 
ago, this gentleman caught a large number. In 
this country, the octopus, possibly on account of 
its repulsive appearance, is not used for food ; 
although foreign seamen, especially Spaniards, 
look upon it as a delicacy. Mr Tuer was ven- 
turesome enough to try for himself whether the 
octopus was palatable or not. He says that he 
had one curried, and found it excellent, and that it 
was not unlike tender tripe. English fishermen 
value the creature only as a bait for other fish. 

When the present systems of electric illumina- 
tion were in their infancy, one great difficulty 
which inventors found in adapting the light to 
domestic uses was the necessity for finding some 
instrument by which the amount of current 
utilised could be measured, in the same manner 
as gas is registered by the gas meter. Several 
electric meters have been devised, but they are 
generally of rather complicated construction. 
Professor George Forbes has recently contrived 
one which is both simple in construction and 
efficient. Its principal part is a spiral wire of 
the shape of a large watch-spring, the two ends 
of which are connected with binding screws, so 
that the apparatus can readily be attached to any 
source of electric supply. The electric current 
in traversing this wire causes it to become heated, 
and has the effect of causing the air-currents in 
its neighbourhood to be heated as well. By this 
means, a system of ascending air-currents is 
established. These ascending currents are made 
to act upon a small and delicate horizontal wind- 
mill, which is in connection with a train of 
toothed wheels which move the hands on a 
couple of dials. These hands indicate the num- 
ber of revolutions of the windmill, which are 
proportional to the amount of electricity which 
causes the iron spring to become hot. The meter 
will be exhibited at the Electrical Exhibition 
which is now being arranged for by the Electrical 
Society in New York. : 

It is not long ago since there was exhibited in 
London a so-called electrical lady. Upon touch- 
ing her hand, arm, or face, the visitor received a 
distinct electric shock, which shock continued so 
long as his hand was in contact with the lady’s 
skin. According to the showman who exhibited 
this curiosity, the lady was deaf and dumb, and 
therefore she was not in a position to hear or 
answer any questions. Many doctors visited her 
and signed testimonials as to what they considered 
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a genuine natural phenomenon. Some light, how- 
ever, is thrown upon the matter by the confession 
of a boy who was lately in the same business as 
the electrical lady, and who is now said to be in 
New York acting in the more prosaic character 
of a compositor in a printing-office. This boy has 
lately explained how it was all done. He says 
that strips of zine were laid under the cocoa-nut 
matting which served as a carpet for the visitors, 
and also under the carpet upon which he stood. 
The matting above the zinc was kept constantly 
wet, a circumstance not likely to be detected by 
the visitors. By the help of an electric battery 
and an induction coil, a circuit was completed 
when any of the visitors touched the boy. The 
effect of this constant current was too much for 
the nerves of this youthful prodigy, and after a 
time he was obliged to retire. 

It is not often that the real cause of an explosion 
in a powder-mill comes to light, for the very good 
reason that those who could best explain how it 
occurred have been the first victims. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with the explosion which took 
place in September last at the Lowwood Gun- 
powder Works, Lancashire. Two men on that 
occasion unfortunately lost their lives. It seems 
that one of them was in the act of using a sledge- 
hammer upon an iron key or wedge, and that one 
of his blows struck a spark which inflamed some 
explosive dust. The catastrophe may be described 
as a deflagration rather than an explosion, and no 
injury would have resulted if the two men had 
not been cramped up in a small space, from which 
they could not readily escape. They died within 
twenty-four hours of the explosion, but not before 
they were able to give an exact account of what 
occurred. It seems that a large amount of this ex- 
plosive dust had accumulated in the upper portion 
of the building, which had not been periodically 
washed out, as it should have been. The dust 
formed in the manufacture of the gunpowder 
had settled on all places where a settlement was 
possible, and had formed incrustations which took 
fire in the way explained. 

It is said that four hundred thousand tons of 
Thomas slag are annually ground into fine powder 
for use in German agriculture. This slag forms 
a valuable fertilising agent, from the fact that it 
contains a large amount of phosphate of lime. 
The process, of which it is a by-product—that of 
Messrs Gilchrist and Thomas—consists in the 
elimination of phosphorus from crude iron before 
the conversion of that metal into steel. From 
experiments which have lately been made by 
Professor Wagner of Darmstadt, it would seem 
that this fertilising agent is of far more value 
than those in common use. But its efficacy 
an see on the degree of fineness to which it is 
reduced, and the experimenter named urges that 
it cannot be ground too finely. In this form, it 
is very easily decomposable, is much more easily 
taken up by the roots of plants, and is more 
easily dissolved than if it is supplied to the ground 
in a coarse condition. The slag contains a certain 
proportion of iron; but this has no prejudicial 
influence. In using this fertiliser, it should be 
ploughed in deeply, in which case its beneficial 
effect will be felt for a number of years. 

From a recent Report by the consul of the 
United States at Copenhagen, a good deal can be 
gleaned concerning Danish butter. Complaints 


have for some time been made that Danish butter 
—once considered the finest in the world—has 
gradually deteriorated, exporters affirming that 
only about one-fifth of the butter made is as good 
as it used to be, In the Report referred to, the 
decline in quality is admitted ; and the two main 
causes of the falling-off in the quality of the 
butter are given as follows: In the first place, the 
fodder of the cows is different from what it used 
to be; the swedes and turnips—which were always 
before avoided, as giving a pervading taste to 
butter—are now commonly used, together with 
bran, cotton-seed cakes, &c. The other cause of 
the deterioration is said to be the want of that 
care and attention which are so essential in all 
dairy operations. In past times, it was common 
for travelling instructors to go from farm to 
farm in Denmark in order to teach the people 
the best way of doing their work. This system 
has long been given up, and the dairykeepers, 
like a great many other people, think they are 
sufficiently skilled, and require no further edu- 
cation. Another cause given for the failing 
quality of the butter is the prevalence of large 
dairies, which in recent years have been established 
all over the country, and in which individual care 
and interest are not too prominent. 

The British Medical Journal calls attention 
to a new form of milk adulteration in our own 
country. It is pointed out that trade journals 
contain numerous advertisements of preservatives 
for milk which will prevent that fluid from 
turning sour, and by which means it can be kept 
from day to day without loss. These nostrums 
are generally compounds of boracic or salicylic 
acids, and sometimes of bicarbonate of soda. 
Although these preparations are not actually 
poisonous, their constant absorption in small doses 
cannot but be prejudicial to health. Another 
form of adulteration is indicated in the use of 
colouring matter, the basis of which is annatto. 
The advantage to the dealer in using these 
colouring agents is, that milk which has been 
thinned by being deprived of its cream has the 
semblance of richness given to it by the addition 
of the colour. We are reminded that natural 
milk is white rather than yellow, except in the 
case of a few breeds of cows, such as the pure 
Alderney. But as long as the general public 
demand a product which is yellow, the trade is 
sure to comply with their wishes. The same 
remarks will hold good with regard to butter, 
which in its pure state is generally white, rather 
than yellow. 

The incandescent gaslight, to which we de- 
voted some little attention a few months back, 
seems to be making steady and satisfactory pro- 
gress in the country. It has already been adopted 
at two London theatres, and at the Instrument 
Room at the General Post-office. It is also in 
use at Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition 
and at Willis’s Concert Rooms, London. Its 
adoption at the Bank of England is contemplated. 
We are indebted for this information to the Gas 
and Water Review. 

Another form of gas-lamp which is growing 
in favour is that which embodies what is known 
as the ‘regenerative principle.’ In these lamps, 
of which there are two or three varieties in the 
market, the products of combustion are consumed, 
and the burner is constantly fed with a stream of 
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heated air produced by the action of the lamp 
itself. In this way, a much higher degree of 
efficiency is obtained from the gas used ; while 
at the same time there are no unburnt particles 
of carbon escaping to blacken ceilings or to 
work destruction upon books and furniture. The 
latest pattern of this form of burner is known as 
‘Thomas's Patent Regenerative Lamp.’ Its gene- 
ral form is that of a small sunlight enclosed in a 
glass globe. Its air-supply is so broken up into 
thin streams by the peculiar construction of its 
~—, that the oxygen is supplied to it to the 
est advantage. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Patentees, 55 and 56 Minories, 
London, E.C. 

Mr Ellis Lever, who is ever active in the 
interest of our coalminers, has again called atten- 
tion to the number of mining disasters which 
occur annually in this country. He tells us that 
the number of deaths from colliery accidents 
average twelve hundred a year, a large propor- 
tion of which are due to explosions of firedamp. 
There is every reason to believe that in the 
near future Mr Lever will have no occasion to 
deplore this great loss of life, for electric safety 
lamps for miners’ use are now almost within 
reach. 

The Secretary and Manager of the Edison and 
Swan Electric Light Company has recently pub- 
lished some information on this subject. In April 
last, this Company placed a number of their 
portable electric lamps on trial in certain mines 
in South Wales, where they were submitted to 
regular and daily testing. The miners were so 
delighted with these new lamps, that they de- 
clared that if the authorities did not provide 
them, they would pay for them themselves. In 
the end the owners of these very mines (Watts, 
Wood, & Co.) have ordered two thousand four 
hundred electric safety lamps to be manufactured, 
and there is no doubt that the force of public 
opinion will cause all other mine-owners to follow 
this noble example. The Edison Company claim 
the prize of five hundred pounds which was so 
generously offered by Mr Ellis Lever for the best 
and safest miners’ electric lamp. 

Those who are engaged in the management of 
dynamos and other electrical machines know to 
their cost that their watches get magnetised by 
these machines, and are soon rendered bad time- 
keepers, if not altogether useless. Various methods 
have been from time to time suggested for either 
preventing this magnetisation of the steel parts of 
watches or of demagnetising them after the injury 
has occurred. A watchmaker of Geneva has now 
succeeded in discovering an alloy of a metal 
which is quite unaffected by magnetism or cor- 
rosion, and which will at the same time answer 
the purpose of steel for watchwork. This metal 
is one of the platinum group called Palladium, 
and so far as we know, it has not been utilised 
before in any practical way, except perhaps in 
photography, possibly on account of its rarity and 
consequent cost. Balances and balance springs 
made of this alloy are said to have the necessary 
hardness, and in other ways are fitted for use in 
chronometers and watches. The invention is one 
of great importance. 

As we have before indicated, the cheapening of 
the metal aluminium by modern methods of pro- 
duction has caused it to be extensively in 


manufactures from which it was previously ex- 
cluded by its cost. Among the purposes to which 
it has recently been applied is the manufacture of 
plates for dental uses. It is said that when these 
lates are made from the pure metal they give 
etter results than ones of rubber, and are of 
course far less in cost than those of gold. The 
metal is perfectly tasteless, and is at the same 
time extremely light and strong. 


AN OLD FORTH TUNNEL SCHEME. 


SUBMARINE tunnels are now an established fact. 
They have been successfully constructed under 
the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, and else- 
where, and the practicability of such a means of 
communication beneath the bed of the English 
Channel is no longer matter of dispute. If 
Scotland is not yet possessed of one of these 
monuments to modern engineering skill, it is not 
because the idea is a new one to Scotsmen. So 
early as the beginning of the present century—in 
1806—it was proposed that a subterranean roadway 
should be formed under the Firth of Forth; and 
if the project had been carried out, it would have 
been the first of the kind in the history of the 
world, at least since Semiramis is said to have 
diverted the course of the Euphrates until she 
had constructed an arched way over the bed of 
that river. 

The Forth Tunnel was to afford an easy and 
agreeable way whereby the farmer north of the 
firth could drive his grain in his own cart to 
the Edinburgh market, the Highlander find a 
short cut with his cattle to the Lowland fairs, 
and the traveller escape the horrors of the mal 
de mer and other inconveniences. The principal 
ferries on the Forth were between North and 
South Queensferry, and between Leith and King- 
horn, or rather Pettycur, at the western end of 
Kinghorn ; but powers had also been taken to 
make ferry-ports of Burntisland and Newhaven. 
Necessarily, the labour of loading and unloading 
merchandise, and of embarking and disembark- 
ing cattle for so short a voyage, was great, while 
it tended to the detriment of the goods and 
increased expense to the shipper. The tedium 
of awaiting tides, traffic, and weather was no 
less irritating to the traveller. All this was to 
be obviated by the proposed tunnel. 

The chief promoters of the scheme were James 
Miller, M.D., and Mr Vazie. No difficulty was 
anticipated in carrying out the design, as the 
geological features of the coast gave indication 
of a satisfactory medium under water. Immunity 
from inundation was insured by the fact, that 
already the bed of the firth was extensively 
tunnelled from both sides in coal-mining opera- 
tions without incurring the inroads of the sea. 
The place chosen for the enterprise was not, as 
one would naturally expect, the narrow strait 
between North and South Queensferry where 
the Forth Bridge is now being constructed ; the 
water was there too deep, and the ee 
bed of whinstone too hard for cutting. his 
whinstone rock extended as far west as the 
Bimar Rock. Rather more than a mile farther 
up the firth, the bed was of limestone, out of 
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which formation rises the Dove Craig, or the 
Du Craig as it is called in the ordnance maps. 
But neither was this rock suitable for tunnelling 
purposes. Between these two beds of whinstone 
and limestone, however, there was supposed to 
lie a fine bed of freestone, similar to that con- 
tained in Rosyth Quarry, out of which the 
materials for constructing the docks at Leith 
were taken. Here, then, it was proposed to 
locate the tunncl, which, starting from the 
neighbourhood of Rosyth Castle, would trend 
shorewise until a depth of about seven fathoms 
below the shore was reached; then passing 
beneath the firth, would still descend to a 
depth of between twenty and thirty fathoms 
at the centre, as at this part of the firth the 
depth of the water did not exceed ten fathoms. 
The exit from the tunnel on the south side of 
the firth was to be a little way west of the 
Lintmill Burn, about half-way between South 
Queensferry and Hopetoun House. 

The tunnel, if it had been constructed, would 
have been about two miles in length, and through- 
out fifteen feet broad and fifteen feet high, with 
an arched roof. Footpaths three feet broad were 
to be constructed on both sides, the remaining 
nine feet to be the carriage-way. The tunnel 
was to be lit either with oil lamps, or prefer- 
ably, if it could be done, with ‘hydrogen gas or 
inflammable air from pit-coal.’ To expedite the 
traffic, twin-tunnels were suggested—one for 
coming, the other for going. ‘The cost of the 
whole, including engines and pumps for keeping 
the tunnels dry, was estimated at one hundred 
and sixty or seventy thousand pounds, which 
it was proposed to raise by the floating of a 
Company with a capital of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. 

But would it have paid? The promoters thought 
there was no doubt about that. The exact 
amount of the revenue from the ferry at Queens- 
ferry was not ascertainable, but was set down 
by some at three thousand pounds a year; 
while others placed the amount at six thousand 
pounds. An estimate of the proceeds from the 
tunnel is furnished in the following: 5200 
carriages, at 5s. each, £1300; 12,000 horses, at 
Is. each, £600; 13,000 carts, at 2s. 6d. each, 
£1625 ; 20,000 cattle, at 9d. each, £750; 12,000 
sheep, at 3d. each, £150; 80,000 foot-passengers, 
at 2d. each, £666, 13s, 4d.; allowance from 
government for mails and the passage of soldiers, 
£1000. Total, £6091, 13s. 4d. Besides this, the 
promoters thought they would draw off much of 
the traffic from the other ferries, as well as from 
such centres of industry as Dunfermline, Kirk- 
caldy, Dundee, Montrose, with the return traffic 
from Glasgow and the west. Altogether, a revenue 
of sixteen thousand pounds was considered safe 
for the first year, which would pay a dividend 
of nearly ten per cent.; while experience in cases 
where bridges had taken the place of ferries 
showed the certainty of a great increase of traffic, 
and consequently of profits, 

The scheme was influentially supported at the 
time. But nothing came of it. Why it fell 
through, history, so far as we know, records 
not. But if Scotland missed the honour of 
being the first to present to the world the 
practical achievement of a sub-aqueous tunnel 
under the Firth of Forth, she is now being 


honoured in the connection of the opposite 
shores of that firth by the grandest and most 
stupendous engineering operation even of modern 
times—the Forth Bridge. 


A VOICE FROM THE WOODS. 


I wanper through the Autumn woods, 
And watch the slowly waning year 
Die out in splendour, far and near, 

Amid the chill November floods. 


Ripe acorns drop, leaves gently fall, 
The earth with dim decay is rife ; 
Yet in decay lurks hidden life— 
Life that shall burst grim Winter's thrall, 


And throb and glow through Nature’s heart ; 
Thrill with new joy each leafy brake, 
And all the wood to rapture wake 

In which each living thing hath part. 


The broad oak springs where acorns die ; 
Far down beneath the wintry snow 
A pulse of life—or swift or slow— 
Beats evermore, unceasingly. 


As one keen shaft of arrowy light, 
Shot o’er the hills at rosy dawn, 
With fiery splendour crowns the lawn 
That lay but now in cloudy night ; 


So, ’mid our brightest hopes’ decay, 
When storm-clouds darken all the sky, 
Some gleam of immortality 

Shines in from far eternal day. 


Winter but tells of coming bloom ; 
And Spring of lusty Summer sings, 
Of Bird and Bee on happy wings, 

Of starry nights, of flowers’ perfume. 


And now, where mellow silence broods, 
I hear a voice far off, yet clear, 
Echo repeats it : ‘She is here !’ 

Among the lonely, waning woods, 


I pace in joy the leaf-strown glade, 
And She walks with me, hand in hand, 
A dweller in that unseen land 
Where Time is not, nor sun, nor shade. 
B. G. Je 
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PATENT “ABDOMINAL BELTS, Undoubtedly the 
greatest improvement ever effected. Prices: 455., 35%.) 255 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department, 
AILEY’S ELASTIO Strong, light, proves 
Cotton, 5s., 6s, 6d. ; Silk, 78, 6d. ; 6d, 
each. For measurement send the and 
instep, 
TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
on the premises. 
AILEY’S IMPROVED OHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
Invaluable for growing children. Price 12s. 6d. State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford Street, W, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1887. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund.............. 84,280,000 
Claims Paid............... £6,800,000 
Profits £3,400,000 


Endowment Assurances granted on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 


Profit, Five Years to 1882—£614,676. 
Offices: 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 
The Best and Cheapest Farinaceous Pood, 


FOOD 


INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
GROWING CHILDREN ‘AGED, 


Lancet—" Carefully prepared and highly 
British Mepica Well adapted for children, aged 
people, and invalids.” 
In One Pound Canisters, One Shilling each. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE & 0O., Fordingbridge, England, 


S. SAINSBURY'S 
Prepared from 
the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, 
without any 
foreign whatever. 
The Strength, Refinement, and 
great lasting quality of this Per- 
fume render it one of the most 
economical as well as elegant 
Scents extant. 


176 and 177 STRAND, LONDON; 
and at the Railway Bookstalls, and generally throughout the 
bottles, 1S., 18. 6d,, 25., 3S. 48. 6d., and 6s. Post 


free, 2d. extra. Also i in neat cases snitable for presents, 35., 4S» 6d., 
5s. 6d., 8s., 108, 6d., and x5s. 6d. Post free, 3d. extra. 


2s. 6d. Bottles, 


Sold Everywhere, 
GIVES 
Great Bopity Srreneru ! 
Great Nerve Srrenctu! 
Great StrenctTH ! 
Great Dicgsrive Strenctu! 


Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


SULPHOLINE 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES, 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, EOZEMA, 
ACNE, DISPIGUREMENTS, 

Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


CHEMICAL 


The Preparation formerly made ve EDWARD PARRISH can 
now now only b be obtained from SQUIRE & SONS, to whom he trans- 


ferred the manufacture. The original paration is kno 
as “SQUIRE'S CHEMICAL FOOD!" 


In Bottles, 2s, 3s. 6d. and 6s. each of Chemists, 


OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 
Her Majesty's Chemists, 
413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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WOOD & BURTT, Spinners, Holmfirth. 
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